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own elasticity, and the expelled current of air caused
the mercury in the manometer to rise 6 mm. (*23 inch =
pressure of 80-90 mm., or 3'12-3'51 inches, of water).
The lungs were then filled with air through the windpipe
to their utmost extent, and again by means of the
manometer the force was observed with which the air
wras driven out through the elasticity of the tissue of the
lungs; the manometer registered a pressure of 30 mm.
(1-17 inch), or 420 mm. (16-38 inches) of water. These
experiments give on the one hand a result higher than
the maximum of that pressure which during expiration
can be effected by the elasticity of the lungs alone, and,
on the other hand, they show that even in the most per-
fect expiration, such as may be observed in a corpse, there
is still a residue of elastic power in the lungs sufficient
to support 6 mm. of mercury (or 80-90 mm. of water).

These numerical values are not, however, perfectly
true for ordinary respiration, as in inspiration the
maximum of expansion for the lungs is not generally
attained, and as regards expiration, the air is never
expelled from the lungs by elasticity to the extent ob-
served in a corpse, though, on the other hand, it may
be more completely expelled in the living subject by
muscular exertion.

Valentin, again, experimented upon the force of the
expired current of air by allowing several persons to
breathe, with the nose closed, upon a manometer
(pneumatometer) placed in front of the mouth. It appeared
that the ordinary easy expiratory stream had a pressure
of 4-5 mm. of mercury (-15--19 inch), or of about 60
mm. (2-3 inches) of water; in more forced breathing,
however, a pressure of 10 mm. ('39 inch) of mercury,
or 140 mm. (5'76 inches) of water.

The most powerful expiration of   a weak  person